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A 

Address  to  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  26th  August,  1839,  with  Postscript,  by  tlie  Rev.  W.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  67. 

Alien,  "William,  ‘Life  of,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence,’ 
.'503 — his  parentage,  and  early  predilection  for  scientific  inquiries, 

512 —  enters  the  employment  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Bevan,  ib. — his  literary 
studies,  ib. — his  connectioq  with  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals, 

513 —  his  love  of  astronomy,  ib. — his  labours  in  the  cause  of  th<! 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  ib. — institutes  a  new  publication  under 
the  title  of ‘The  Philanthropist,’ 514 — becomes  director  of  several 
important  public  institutions,  ib. — his  great  eflbrts  in  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  the  Lancastcrian  system  of  education,  515 — his 
commanding  influence  w’ith  the  leading  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  516— his  labours  in  connection  with  home  colonization 
and  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  528 — his  death,  ib, 

Argentine  ItepubUc,  review  of  ‘  Twenty-five  Years  in  the,’  534, 
See  King. 

B 

linrnave,  M.,  bis  position  in  the  National  Assembly  on  the  death  of 
Mirabeau,  7 — his  character  of  Robespierre,  ib. 

lieaumont.  Sir  George,  his  encouragement  of  Constable  the  artist, 
475 — his  great  partiality  for  a  picture  by  Claude,  ib, — differs  from 
Constable  on  some  points  of  art,  480. 

lilagden.  Sir  Charles,  his  letter  to  Dr.  Lorenz  Crell  of  Helmstadt,  on 
the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  68. 

Ilrissot,  M.,  his  position  in  connection  with  the  party  of  the  Giroa- 
dins,  12 — Lamartine’s  opinion  of,  ib. 

Ihirgoy tie's.  Sir  John,  letter  to  tlie  ‘  Times,’  231. 

C 

Cagots,  the  proscribed  races  of  France  and  Spain.  See  Michel. 

Cacendish,  his  claim  to  the  original  discovery  of  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  water.  See  JVatt. 

Chartres,  due  de,  anecdote  of,  40. 

Coleridge's,  Samuel  Taylor,  ‘  Biographia  I.iteraria ;  or.  Biographical 
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Sketches  of  my  Literary  History,’  368.  See  Coleridge  and 
Southey. 

Coleridge  and  Southey,  review  of  works  relating  to,  368 — their  lives 
yet  to  be  written,  ib, — abundant  materials  for  that  of  Coleridge,  ib. 
— ill-judged  publication  of  Cottle’s  ‘  Reminiscences,’  ib. — excellence 
of  Southey’s  letters,  369— evils  arising  from  his  isolated  mode  of 
life,  ib. — history  of  Coleridge’s  ‘Biographia  Literaria,’  ib. — ^letter 
from  Southey  to  Cottle  respecting  the  first  edition  of  his  ‘  Remi¬ 
niscences,  370 — domestic  differences  between  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  371 — Southey’s  high  estimate  of  Coleridge’s  mental  power, 
ib. — reciprocated  by  Coleridge,  ib. — their  first  meeting,  372 — in¬ 
fluence  produced  on  their  minds  by  the  French  revolution,  373 — 
‘Joan  of  Arc’  and  ‘  Wat  Tyler,’  ib. — ‘  Pantisocracy,’  ib. — publica¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  Fall  of  Robespierre,’  374 — Charles  Lamb,  — literary 

transactions  with  Cottle,  375  — Southey  renounces  ‘Pantisocracy,’ 
ib. — starts  for  Lisbon,  ib. — letter  to  Cottle  on  the  subject  of  liis 
marriage,  ib. — he  returns,  and  commences  his  studies  for  the  bar, 
376— letter  to  Cottle,  announcing  his  intention  to  prosecute  his 
poetical  labours  in  connection  with  legal  pursuits,  ib. — Coleridge’s 
early  pecuniary  difficulties,  377 — his  want  of  stea^ness  of  purpose, 
ib. — failure  of  the  ‘  Watchman,’  ib. — his  connection  with  Mr.  Poole, 
of  Kether  Stowey,  378 — formation  of  his  friendship  with  Words¬ 
worth  and  the  Wedge  woods,  ib. — he  and  Wordsworth  produce  the 
‘  Lyrical  Ballads,’  379 — his  ‘  Remorse,’  a  tragedy,  ib. — receives  an 
invitation  to  settle  at  Shrewsbury  as  an  Unitarian  minister,  ib. — 
is  diverted  from  his  plan  by  the  offer  of  an  annuity  from  the 
Wedgewoods,  ib. — Southey’s  criticism  on  the  ‘Lyrical  Ballads,’ 
380 — his  ‘Madoc’  and  ‘  Thalaba,’  ib. — commencement  of  his 
friendship  with  Davy,  ib. — Coleridge  writes  for  the  ‘Morning 
Post,’  381 — removes  to  Keswick,  382 — his  description  of  the 
scenerj’,  ib. — failure  of  Southey’s  health,  383 — sails  for  Lisbon,  ib. 
— he  returns,  and  is  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Irish  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  384 — settles  at  Keswick,  and  receives  a 
pension,  385 — his  literary  labours,  386 — Coleridge  sails  for  Alalta, 
387 — the  ‘Friend,’  and  its  failure,  ib. — the  ‘Remorse’  produced  at 

•  Drury  Lane  with  success,  388 — his  addiction  to  the  use  of  opium, 
ib. — letter  to  Mr.  Wade  of  Bristol  on  the  subject,  ib. — his  death, 
389 — Southey  engages  to  write  for  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
‘  gister,’  ib. — review  of  some  events  of  his  life,  and  notice  of  his 
intended  literary  undertakings,  390 — interesting  letter  to  IMr. 
Cottle,  391. 

Condorcet,  M.,  his  work  on  the  ‘Perfectibility  of  the  Human 
Race,’  37. 

Constable.  See  Leslie. 

Correspondence,  explanatory  of  the  Measures  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  arising  from  the  Failure  of 
the  Potato  Crop  in  Ireland,  Review  of,  229.  See  Ireland. 

Correspondence  of  the  late  James  Watt  on  his  Discovery  of  the  Com¬ 
position  of  Water ;  with  a  Letter  from  his  Son ;  edited,  with  in¬ 
troductory  remarks,  and  an  Appendix,  by  James  P.  Muirhead, 
F.R. S.E.,  67.  See  JCatt. 
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Cosmos,  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt,  170.  See  Humboldt. 

Cottle's,  Joseph,  ‘Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and 
Robert  Southey,’  368.  See  Coleridge  and  Southey. 

Curtis,  the  late  Sir  William,  his  love  of  the  fine  arts,  481. 

D 

Deaconesses,  or  Protestant  Sisterhoods,  review  of  several  publications 
on  their  establishment,  430— origin  and  objects  of  the  institution 
in  Paris,  ib. — its  great  success,  431 — its  present  extent  and  several 
departments,  432 — its  influence  in  bringing  into  existence  kindred 
institutions,434 — high  testimonial  of  the  Municipal  Council,  435 — 
its  general  administration,  ib. — its  spiritual  character,  437 — similar 
institution  at  Strasburg,  438 — and  at  Echallens  and  Bondry  in 
Switzerland,  ib. — their  duties  as  set  forth  by  the  founder,  439 — 
daily  routine  of  their  domestic  occupations,  440 — the  institution  at 
Kaiserworth  on  the  Rhine,  441 — great  extent  of  its  sphere  of 
labour,  ib. — its  hospital,  443 — normal  school,  444 — demand  for 
teachers  from  the  institution,  445 — its  magnitude  and  extensive 
influence,  ib. — the  question  as  to  such  institutions  in  England,  446 
Objections  met,  447 — similar  institution  under  the  name  of  ‘  The 
Home,*  established  in  London,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  450. 

Dumas,  extract  from  his  ‘Lemons  sur  la  Philosophic  Chimique,”  133. 

Dumouriez,  his  description  of  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
French  lOng  during  the  dissensions  in  the  state,  22. 

E 

Everest's,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ‘  Account  of  the  Measurement  of  two 
‘  Sections  of  the  Meridional  Arc  of  India,’  392. 

F 

Fauchet,  bishop  of  Calvados,  Lamartine’s  character  of,  13. 

French  Revolution,  the.  See  Lamartine. 

Fry,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  ‘  Memoirs  of,  with  Extracts  from  her  Journals 
‘  and  Letters,*  503 — her  parentage  and  descent,  512 — notices  of 
her  early  life  and  extreme  frivolity,  514 — dawning  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  change,  517 — ^her  impressions  under  the  ministry  of  William 
Savery,  518 — the  decisive  change,  ib. — her  marriage,  ib. — pro¬ 
mises  of  her  future  usefulness,  519 — her  rising  importance  in  the 
Society,  520 — her  public  ministry,  ib. — her  first  visit  to  Newgate, 
521 — ^practical  improvements  which  she  strove  to  efiect  in  prison 
discipline,  522 — the  ‘  Ladies’  Association,’  d). — other  similar  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  their  salutary  effects,  523 — her  benevolent  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  coast-guard  and  preventive  service,  524 — her  influence 
over  others,  ib.  See  Quakerism,  Modem. 

Gr 

George  the  Fourth,  anecdote  of  him  and  Sir  William  Curtis,  481. 

Girondins,  history  of  the,  1.  See  Lamartine. 
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Hall,  Mr.  Richard,  his  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  ‘  Law  of 
‘  ^ttlement  and  Poor  Removal,’  464. 

Halliweirs,  J.  O.  Esq.,  ‘  Introduction  to  Shakspeare’s  Midsummer 
‘  Night’s  Dream,’  and  ‘  Illustrations  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  a 
‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  418 — the  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  the  drama  between  Bishop  Hare  and  Dr.  Bentley,  ib. — connec¬ 
tion  between  theology  and  the  drama,  ib. — Shakspeare’s  the  only 
plays  worth  criticising,  419 — peculiar  character  of  the  ‘  Midsummer 
‘  Night’s  Dream,’  ib. — its  influence  in  uniting  poetry  with  the  sister 
arts,  ib. — Mendelssohn,  ib. — the  fairy  race  in  danger  of  losing 
caste,  ib. — Baton’s  picture  of  the  lieconciliation  of  Oberon  and 
Titania,  420 — diflicidties  attending  the  criticism  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays,  421 — advantage  in  attempting  to  trace  the  thread  of  purpose 
in  them,  ib. — the  continued  presence  of  conscious  design  in  the 
mind  of  a  poet  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  symmetrical 
whole,  422 — advance  in  Shakspearian  criticism,  ib. — Mr.  Charles 
Knight’s  remarks  on  the  criticisms  of  this  play,  ib. — Ulrici,  Hallam, 
Schlegel,  422-3 — Coleridge’s  notion  that  Shakspeare  actually 
dreamt  this  drama  on  a  midsummer  night,  425 — ambiguity  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  distribution  into  four  groups  and  four  actions,  ib. — 
attempts  at,  425-7 — difficulties  as  to  the  form  of  the  piece,  428 — 
great  importance  of  combined  purity  and  beauty  in  a  national 
mythology,  429. 

Har court.  See  Watt. 

Heusde'f,  P.  Van,  ‘Initia  Philosophia;  Platonic®,’  321.  See  Plato. 

Historical  Eloge  of  James  Watt,  by  M.  Arago,  Perpetual  Secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Translated,  with  additional  Notes 
and  Appendix,  by  James  Muirhead,  M.  A.,  Oxford,  67.  See  Watt. 

Humboldt's  ‘  Cosmos,’  170 — in  what  relation  does  this  world  stand  to 
other  parts  of  the  universe  ?  the  question  considered,  ib. — not  for 
man  or  angel  to  comprehend  the  unity  of  nature,  171 — the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  however,  not  to  be  reproved,  ib. — difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  tlie  attempt,  ib. — origin  of  good  writing,  sound 
and  abundant  knowledge,  172 — qualifications  necessary  for  writing 
the  present  work,  ib. — the  author  better  qualified  than  any  other 
man  in  Europe,  ib. — his  early  intention  to  produce  such  a  work, 
173 — difficulties  in  the  way  of  duly  appreciating  and  correctly 
criticising  it,  174 — gradations  of  enjoyment  afibrded  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  nature,  175 — enjoyment  arising  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  physiognomy  of  natural  scenes,  ib. — strictures  on  a 
passage  of  the  author’s,  177 — it  is  only  to  the  instructed  that  the 
contemplation  of  nature  afibrds  its  full  enjoyment,  ib. — Will,  Intel¬ 
ligence,  Design,  Motive,  ib. — province  of  physical  science,  178 — 
strictures  on  the  Aristotelian  assumption,  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  ore  referable  to  mechanical  laws,  179 — the  ^positive 
^philosophy'  system,  180 — natural  knowledge  and  civilisation  go 
hand  in  hand,  181 — the  frame  of  nature  not  bounded  by  the  law  of 
physics,  182 — importance  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  of  nature,  183 — the  author’s  theory  of  the  ‘  Science 
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‘  of  the  Kosmos,*  i&. — gravitation,  184 — light  and  heat,  185 — ^the 
nebulae,  186 — the  galaxy,  187 — distance  of  the  stars,  188 — the 
fixed  stars,  id. — non-luminous  stars,  189 — situation  in  space  of  the 
‘ central  sun,’ tft. — the  primary  planets,  191 — ‘collocation’  of  our 
system,  li. — comets,  192 — fall  of  masses  of  stone,  &c.,  193 — ^re¬ 
markable*  instances,  194 — modes  of  accounting  for,  195 — the 
zodiacal  light,  196 — terrestrial  phaenomena,  198 — reaction  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  on  its  exterior,  id. — subverted  and  reconstructed 
continents,  189 — physical  geography,  200 — dimensions  and  figure 
of  the  earth,  id. — mean  temperature  of  the  globe,  202 — power  of 
magnetism,  and  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  203 — auroral  phae¬ 
nomena,  207 — earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  id. — geological  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  crust,  210 — physical  geography  of  the  earth,  212 
— ratio  of  sea  to  dry  land,  213 — general)  form  of  the  land,  id. — 
mean  elevation  of  the  chief  continental  masses,  214 — phaenomena 
of  the  ocean,  215 — its  temperature,  id. — ^the  tides,  216 — the  ocean 
a  scene  of  diversified  and  exuberant  life,  217 — meteorology,  218 — 
elements  of  climate,  heat  and  moisture,  220 — electricity  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  224 — diversity  of  climate  insufiicient  to  account  for  the 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
225 — ethnology,  id. — language  the  only  guide  through  its  labyrinths, 
id. — suggestion  for  a  Phonetic  alphabet,  226 — eulogium  on  the 
work,  227. 


I 

India,  review  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Everest’s  measurement  of  the 
meridian,  392. 

Ireland,  review  of  works  relating  to  the  distress  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  229 — the  bearings  of  this  national 
calamity  not  to  be  appreciated  fully  at  present,  id. — probably  the 
nucleus  of  a  salutary  revolution  in  the  habits  of  the  nation,  230 — 
consequences  of  depending  on  the  potato  as  the  principal  article 
of  food,  tft.— cause  of  its  extensive  cultivation,  231 — the  relation 
of  employer  and  employed  excluded  by  the  potato  system,  id. — 
neglected  state  of  agriculture,  232 — absence  of  all  incitement  to 
industry,  233 — awful  visitation  of  1739,  234 — ^failure  of  1822,  235 
— salutary  effects  of  public  works  on  the  social  habits  of  the  people, 
236— failures  in  the  potato  crop  between  the  years  1831  and  1839, 
236-7 — causes  which  led  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  potato 
in  Ireland,  238 — extent  to  which  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
population,  and  of  the  community  generally,  is  affected  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  landed  property  is  held,  239 — evils  of  the  law 
of  entail,  240 — proposed  remedy,  243— government  interference, 
245 — failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  America  in  1844,  1846,  246— 
early  failure  in  Ireland  in  1846,  id. — partial  failure  in  1847,  247  — 
difiiculty  of  obtaining  foreign  supplies,  248 — Sir  llobert  Peel’s  pro¬ 
posed  measure  for  the  relaxation  of  duties  on  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  id. — suspension  of  the  com  and  navigation  law’s,  id. — import¬ 
ation  of  Indian  corn,  and  its  effects,  249 — measures  adopted  for  its 
"efl’ectual  distribution,  250 — symptoms  of  neglected  tillage,  251 — 
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funds  applied  in  the  relief  of  the  general  distress,  ih. — measures 
adopted  by  Lord  J.  Russell’s  government  in  1846.  252 — their  results, 
254  —  the  Labour  Rate  Act,  256 — pressure  on  the  relief  works,  257 
General  Improvement  and  Drainage  Acts,  259 — ^the  commissariat 
department,  260 — great  reduction  in  the  prices  of  bread  stuffs,  261 
— exertions  of  the  government  to  establish  public  depots,  262 — relief 
committees.  264 — tests  applied  to  the  recipients  of  relief,  268 — 
salutary  effects  of  the  system,  269 — the  finance  committees,  270 — 
measures  for  checking  the  progress  of  fever,  ih. — improvement  of 
the  fisheries,  271 — loans  to  fishermen,  ib. — supplies  of  seed,  272 — 
praiseworthy  conduct  of  the  officers  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  government,  275 — contributions  the 
result  of  the  voluntary  exertions  of  private  individuals,  281 — Ge¬ 
neral  Central  Relief  Committee,  286— emigration,  289 — inffux  of 
Irish  emigrants  at  Liverpool,  292 — great  mortality  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  from  fever,  293 — fever  on  board  the 
emigrant  ships,  294 — general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  emigration, 
295 — Irish  Poor  Relief  Act,  298 — duties  of  Irish  landlords,  301 — 
Ireland’s  problem,  and  its  solution,  303 — government  loans  to  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  305 — objections  to  the  government  measure  for 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  307 — evils  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 
308 — imjwrtance  of  well-selected  public  works  in  Ireland,  310 — 
objections  to  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  proposed  plan,  311 — what 
practical  lessons  have  been  learnt  from  the  late  disastrous  period  ? 
312 — hope  for  the  future,  314 — statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland,  318 
— present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country,  319. 

Irish  Sketch  Book,  the,  by  IM.  A.  Titmarsh  (W.  ^I.  Thackeray),  46. 
See  Thackeray. 

Isnard,  IM.,  one  of  the  deputies  of  Provence,  Lamartine’s  descrijftion 
of,  13. 


K 

King's,  Colonel  J.  Anthony,  ‘  Twenty-four  Years  in  the  Ai’gentine 
‘  Republic,’  534— extract  from  Mill's  ‘  Logic,’  establishing  the 
general  principles  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  permanent 
political  societies,  534-6 — these  principles  well  illustrated  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  states  constituting  the  Argentine  Republic, 
537 — the  British  colonies  and  Spanish  America,  ib. — causes  of 
their  different  fortunes,  538 — notices  of  the  author’s  autobiography, 
541 — career  of  Artagas,  542 — the  Carrera  family,  544 — incidents 
in  the  author’s  life,  546-50 — description  of  the  country,  551 — mili¬ 
tary  operations,  552 — the  author  appointed  second  in  command, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  553 — proceedings  of  the  expedition,  ib. — 
the  author  is  raised  to  tlie  rank  of  colonel,  554 — adverse  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  555 — affairs  of  Buenos  Ayres,  556 — the  Federalists  and  the 
Unitarians,  558 — stirring  picture  of  the  battle  of  Cordova,  559-61 
— qualities  of  the  South  Americans  as  soldiers,  561 — fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  ignorance  of  their  military  resources,  562 — Quiroga 
and  Rosas,  563 — position  of  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  Argentine 
confederation,  564 — concluding  remarks  on  the  work,  565. 

Kosmos.  See  Humboldt. 
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Lamartine,  M.  A.  de,  History  of  the  Girondins,  1 — great  public  ex¬ 
pectation  raised  by  the  announcement  of  the  work,  ih. — differences 
of  opinion  as  to  its  political  bearing,  ib. — opinions  of  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Germain  respecting  the  author,  2— of  the  opposite  party,  ih. — 
his  predilections  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  ih. — his  high  estima¬ 
tion  of  Robespierre,  3 — Great  sensation  produced  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  ih. — its  claim  to  a  durable  and  entensive  reputa¬ 
tion,  ih. — apology  for  its  title,  4— defects  of  its  plan,  and  its  want 
of  accuracy,  5 — striking  and  instructive  as  an  historical  study,  ih. — 
DiflSculty  of  treating  the  subject  of  the  Revolution,  6 — ^Period  com¬ 
prised  in  the  work,  ih. — ^W’^hat  its  title  would  more  properly  have 
been,  ih. — Strictures  on  his  estimate  of  Mirabeau,  7 — influence  of 
the  flight  of  the  royal  family  on  the  revolution,  8 — errors  of  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  9 — of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  10 — evils 
arising  therefrom,  ib. — ^baneful  course  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in 
this  crisis,  1 1 — separation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  ih. — ^thc 
Legislative  Assembly  unite  with  the  King,  12 — origin  of  the 
Girondins,  ih. — Buzot,  Petion,  and  Brissot,  ih. — IVI.  and  Mad. 
Roland,  ih. — Fauebet,  bishop  of  Calvados,  ih. — Isnard,  deputy  of 
Provence,  character  of,  13— triumvirate  of  the  Gironde,  ib. — His 
injustice  to  Madame  Roland,  16 — superstitious  veneration  of  the 
modern  historians  of  the  Revolution,  ti.— merits  and  defects  of  the 
Girondins  in  relation  to  public  affairs,  17 — their  primary  error,  18 
— cause  of  difficulty  in  the  constitution  of  1791,  ih. — the  remedy 
pointed  out,  19 — ^fatal  results  of  the  king’s  weakness,  20 — baneful 
inffuence  of  the  queen,  ih. — political  dissensions  among  the  Con¬ 
stitutionalists,  21 — vacillation  of  the  king,  ib. — difficulties  of  the 
sthte  of  affairs  aggravated  by  the  errors  of  the  Girondins  them¬ 
selves,  ih. — bold  course  adopted  by  Dumouriez,  22 — dissensions 
between  the  Girondins  and  the  Revolutionists,  23 — dismissal  of 
the  Girondin  ministers,  ih. — subsequent  outrages,  24 — ^the  10th  of 
August,  ih. — progress  of  the  insurrection,  25 — imprisonment  of  the 
royal  family,  tfi. — reluctance  of  the  Girondins  to  proclaim  the 
Republic,  ih. — Danton’s  prominent  position  intlie  new  state  of  things, 
26— influence  of  the  Commune,  ih. — the  massacres  of  September,  ih. 
— anecdote  of  Robespierre,  28— aspect  of  affairs  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  M — trial  of  the  king,  30 — Examination  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  31. — revival  of  hostilities  between  the 
two  contending  factions,  32 — insurrection  of  La  Vendee.  33— 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  34 — attack  upon  the  Convention,  ib. 
extinction  of  the  Girondin  party,  35 — Charlotte  Corday  and  Marat, 
ib. — commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  ih. — trial  of  the  queen 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  36 — death  of  the  Girondin 
leaders,  37 — and  of  Madame  Roland,  ib. — summary  of  the  principal 
incidents  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  38-9 — Eigalit«i,  39- — fall  of 
Danton,  40 — review  of  the  character  of  Robespierre,  40-44 — faults 
and  beauties  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Girondins,’  44-46. 

Lavoisier,  M.,  the  first  to  announce,  in  France,  the  true  nature  and 
constitution  of  water,  68. 
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Leslie's,  C.  R.,  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Constable,  Esq.,  R.  A,,’ 
472 — general  character  of  the  work,  473 — different  styles  of  Con¬ 
stable  and  Turner,  ib. — relative  merits  of  different  styles  of  bio¬ 
graphy,  ib. — Constable's  parentage,  ib. — originally  intended  for 
the  Church,  474 — his  early  employments,  ib. — is  introduced  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  475 — visits  London,  476— admitted  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  »6.— encouraged  to  proceed  in  his  art  by 
Benjamin  West,  477 — his  pertinacious  adherence  to  his  own  views 
of  nature,  ib. — did  not  succeed  either  in  historical  or  portrait  paint¬ 
ing,  478— his  taste  uncongenial  with  the  wilder  scenes  of  nature, 
ib. — his  indomitable  perseverance,  ib. — his  marriage  and  domestic 
felicity,  480 — differs  in  opinion  from  Sir  George  Beaumont  on  some 
points  of  art,  ib. — is  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
481 — remarks  on  one  of  his  pictures,  482 — his  own  view  of  his 
art,  ib. — obtains  considerable  notice  in  France,  483 — death  of  his 
wife,  and  its  effect  upon  him,  ib. — his  own  sudden  death,  ib. — Con¬ 
stable  and  Turner,  their  different  styles,  and  respective  admirers 
and  advocates,  ib. — true  province  of  Art,  484 — ^the  painter  and  the 
sculptor,  ib. — probable  causes  of  the  limited  popularity  both  of 
Constable  and  Turner,  484  et  seq. — Mr.  Ruskin’s  observations  on 
tone,  487 — the  old  masters,  ib. — ^mellowness  of  their  works,  and  its 
causes,  490. 

Lewes's,  G.  H.,  ‘  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,’  321.  See 
Plato.  Notice  of  his  work,  345  note. 

M 

Macaulay,  Mr.  T.  B.,  on  the  inductive  philosophy  propounded  by 
Bacon,  340. 

Mackintosh's,  Sir  James,  testimony  to  the  moral  and  elevating  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  writings  of  Plato,  336. 

Magnetism,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  known  to  the 
Chinese  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  203. 

Michels,  Fr.,  ‘  Histoire  des  Races  Maudites  de  la  France  et  de 
I’Espagne,’  491 — division  of  society  by  the  medieval  writers  on 
politics,  ib. — localities  of  the  proscribed  races  of  France  and 
Spain,  492 — traditional  traces  of  their  ecclesiastical  buildings,  493 
— they  were  held  in  general  abhorrence,  ib. — extending  to  all 
classes  and  relations  of  life,  495 — their  resignation  to  the  tyrannical 
contempt  to  which  they  were  exposed,  496 — their  general  moral 
character,  ib. — superstitious  prejudices  against  them,  497 — their 
physical  peculiarities,  ib. — uncertainty  as  to  their  language,  ib. — 
their  occupations,  498 — variety  of  opinion  as  to  their  origin,  ib. — 
notices  of  them  in  ancient  documents,  499— severe  laws  against 
them  in  the  16th  century,  500 — attempt  to  destroy  the  prejudices 
against  tliem,  ib. — ^popu^  ballads  relating  to  them,  502 — question 

of  their  antiquity,  tb. — notices  of  other  proscribed  races,  ib _ final 

removal  of  the  (Usabilities  of  the  Cagots  both  of  France  and  Spain, 
501. 

Mill’s  ‘Logic,’  extract  from,  illustrative  of  the  general  principles 
upon  winch  permanent  political  societies  are  founded,  534. 
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Miraheau,  IM.  Lamartine’s  estimate  of,  7.  Effect  of  his  death  on  the 
popular  assembly,  ib. 

Muirhead.  See  Watt. 


N 

Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Comhill  to  Grand  Cairo,  by  M.  A.  Titmarsli 
(W.  M.  Thackeray),  46.  See  Thackeray. 

O 

Ocean,  its  proportion  to  the  dryland,  213 — its  temperature,  215 — 
the  tides,  216 — a  scene  of  diversified  and  exuberant  life,  217. 

P 

PeeVs,  Sir  Eobert,  letter  to  the  electors  for  the  borough  of  Tamworth, 
138 — great  superiority  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  over  those  of 
former  times,  ib. — important  influence  on  the  public  mind,  ib. — 
.*  sometimes  necessary  for  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  to  take  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  and  prospective  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  1.39 — fiscal 
measures  of  the  Melbourne  government  in  1841,  ib. — Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  first  leaning  towards  free  trade,  140 — liberal  measures  of  his 
administration  respecting  Ireland,  ib. — reasons  for  his  more  liberal 
views,  ib. — failure  of  the  potato  crop,  141 — suspension  of  the  im¬ 
port  duties  on  foreign  grain,  ib. — commission  for  the  relief  of  Ire¬ 
land,  142 — dissolution  of  the  Peel  administration,  ib. — general 
review  of  the  principles  by  which  Sir  Robert  was  governed  on  the 
question  which  led  to  this  event,  143-8 — wisdom  of  the  policy 
chosen  by  him  vindicated,  148 — Sir  Robert’s  assurance  of  support 
to  Lord  John  Russell  in  canying  through  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law,  ib. — Lord  John’s  failure  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  govern¬ 
ment,  and  resumption  of  office  by  Sir  Rol)ert,  149 — influence  on 
the  two  leading  parties  of  the  state  produced  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Law,  ib. — Preponderance  in  the  present  House  of  Commons 
■  in  favour  of  a  liberal  system  of  government,  152 — importance  of 
the  old  Tory  party,  153 — question  of  the  separation  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  executive  departments,  ib. — popular  opinion  an  index  of 
the  existence  of  evils  in  the  body  politic,  155 — present  position  of 
the  government,  156 — enumeration  of  measures  which  it  >vill  pro¬ 
bably  have  to  consider,  ib. — foreign  relations,  ib. — affiiirs  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  157 — our  colonial  empire,  158 — Ireland,  ib. — criminal 
codification,  160 — poor  law,  161 — factory  legislation,  162 — sani¬ 
tary  regulations,  tb. — internal  communication,  163 — commercial 
legislation,  164 — monetary  affairs,  ib. — question  of  Church  and 
State,  165 — national  education,  166— oaths  and  declarations,  ib. — 
the  English  universities,  ib. — strictures  on  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  them,  167 — fruitful  source  of  religious  discord,  ib. — undue 
reverence  for  antiquity,  168 — governments  should  be  constituted 
80  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  advancing  state  of  society,  169. 
Petion,  M.,  his  powerful  influence  with  the  Girondins,  12. 

.  Philpott's,  Rev.  Henry  (Bishop  of  Exeter),  his  remarks  on  the  ‘  Law 
of  Settlement  and  Removal,’  452-3,  note. 
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IHato,  tlie  great(!8t  genius  of  antiquity,  322 — little  justice  done  to 
him  by  English  translators,  ib. — French  and  German  translations, 
323 — strictures  on  Taylor’s  translation,  324 — philosophical  system 
of  Plato,  328 — his  ‘  Dialogues,’  ib. — authenticity  or  spuriousness  of 
some  of  them,  330 — his  metaphysical  system  of  interest  only  as 
supplying  a  link  in  the  historical  development  of  philosophy,  332 — 
use  and  abuse  of  hypothesis,  333 — metaphysicians  more  potent  to 
confute  error  than  to  establish  truth,  334 — great  merit  of  Plato  in 
exposing  the  erroneous  views  current  in  his  time,  335 — his  claims 
to  the  gratitude  of  mankind  rest  on  his  speculations  in  moral  science, 
ib. — influence  of  his  writings  on  the  sublimity  of  Milton’s  genius, 
ib.  note. — objections  to  his  etliics,  as  too  elevat^  and  transcendental, 
considered,  336 — his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  virtue  and  happiness,  337 — his  views  on  this  point  compared 
with  those  of  Aristotle,  ib. — approximation  of  his  method  of  pro¬ 
pounding  ethical  principals  to  the  evangelical  modes  of  expression, 
338 — his  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state 
of  retribution,  339 — the  writings  of  Plato  not  devoid  of  interest  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  341 — instances  adduced  of  his  power  of 
description,  342-3 — universality  of  his  mental  endowments,  344 — 
his  style  unrivalled,  ib. — illustrated  by  the  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal,  346— difficulty  of  rendering  aWruse  points  of  philosophy 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  ib. — dramatic  skill  displayed  in  Plato’s 
dialogues,  347 — the  Swratic  Dialogues,  ib. — observations  on  some 
passages  respecting  Socrates  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  349 — the 
Platonic  portrait  of  Socrates,  350 — its  paradoxes,  355 — its  irony, 
357 — desiderata  in  regard  to  an  English  Plato,  365— comparison 
of  the  Platonic  portraiture  of  Socrates  and  the  Evangelical  record 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  367. 


Quakerism,  Modern,  review  of  works  relating  to,  503— George  Fox 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  ib. — early  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  504 — 
they  date  their  emancipation  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  ib. — Fox’s  mission  through  the  north  of  England,  and  his 
Journal,  505 — he  predicts  Cromwell’s  downfal,  ib. — conduct  of  the 
Universities,  506 — abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inward  light,  ib. — 
low  estimate  of  human  learning,  ib. — Fox’s  record  of  the  fire  of 
Tx>ndon,  507 — effect  of  the  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws,  508 — 
Quakers  in  Cromwell’s  army,  ift. — violent  polemics,  509— great 
advantage  to  the  Society  of  the  numerous  attacks  of  their  opponents, 
510— their  extensive  philanthropy,  tb. — their  uniform  opposition 
to  the  slave  trade,  511 — particulars  of  the  career  of  William  Allen, 
512-16 — of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  516-24 — exertions  of  the  Quakers 
not  confined  to  Great  Britain,  524— official  visit  of  the  English 
Quakers  to  their  continental  brethren,  ib. — the  success  of  the  visit, 
and  further  projects,  525 — settlement  of  Quakers  in  St.  Petersburg, 
ib. — further  proceedings  of  the  travellers,  526 — Mrs.  Fry  visits  the 
Continent  for  the  purpose  of  extending  her  views  of  prison  dis¬ 
cipline,  527 — William  Allen  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  528 — ■ 
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female  ministry  among  the  Quakers,  530 — relative  characters  of 
"William  Allen  and  Mrs.  Fry,  531 — they  stand  forth  as  grand  ex¬ 
amples,  ib. — part  taken  by  the  Quakers  in  the  late  Irish  famine, 
532 — modern  Quakerism  to  be  ju  lged,  not  by  sectarian  pecu¬ 
liarities,  but  by  its  practical  philanthropy,  533. 

R 

Republicans,  the  French.  Review  of  publications  relating  to  them, 
565 — extraordinary  character  of  the  recent  revolution,  ib. — con¬ 
trast  between  the  character  of  the  agitation  which  preceded,  and 
the  catastroplie  itself,  566 — the  present  republican  party  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  events  arising  out  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  568 — 
influence  of  the  political  clubs,  569 — first  outburst  of  feeling  after 
the  confirmation  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  570 — Casimir  I’erier,  ib. 
—  trial  of  conspirators,  ib. — non-political  character  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  Lyons  in  1831,  571 — outbreak  in  Paris  in  1832,  572 — in¬ 
stitution  of  the  ‘  Societe  dcs  Droits  de  I’Homme,’  573 — entente  of 
1839,  574— situation  of  the  republican  party  as  atfccted  by  the 
elections  of  1834  and  1837,  575 — constitution  of  ‘  the  Central  Elcc- 
‘  toral  Committee,’  576 — general  summary  of  republican  tenets, 
577 — Socialism,  579 — riglits  of  property,  581 — difterenccs  of 
opinion  as  to  where  the  executive  power  should  be  vested,  583 — 
views  of  foreign  politics  and  the  international  relations  of  European 
states,  585 — national  changes  arising  out  of  the  revolution  of  1830, 
586 — ‘the  great  Eastern  question,’  588 — M.  Lamartine's  views  of, 
590 — peace  and  war,  591  — small  accession  of  force  to  the  repub¬ 
lican  party  since  1840,  593 — secret  of  their  late  success,  ib. — hatred 
of  ‘  monarchy  ’  their  governing  motive,  595 — the  formation  of  a 
republic  their  object  from  the  first,  597 — improbability  of  the 
present  republican  leaders  being  allowed  to  regulate  the  acts  of  the 
nation,  ib. — extensive  rise  of  clubs,  ib. — conjecture  as  to  the 
future  policy  of  the  republican  government,  598.  See  fMmartine. 

Robespierre,  his  position  in  the  Revolution,  3 — Barnarve’s  eulogy  of, 
7 — general  description  of  his  person,  8 — anecdote  of,  28 — general 
review  of  his  political  character,  40-44. 

Ruskin's,  Mr.,  observations  on  tone  in  painting,  487. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  views  on  the  subject  of  protection,  142  ct  seq. 
See  Peel. 


S 

Schleiermaeher,  his  views  concerning  the  authenticity  or  spurious¬ 
ness  of  some  of  Plato’s  ‘  Dialogues,’  331. 

Settlement  and  Poor  Removal,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Reports  of  the 
Select  Committee  on,  451 — small  advances  hitherto  made  towards 
remedying  the  evils  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  ib. — beneficial  effects 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  452 —difference  of  opinion  as  to 
settlement  conferring  a  right  to  relief,  453 — ‘  heads  of  settlement,’ 
454 — efl'ect  of  the  Act  of  1846 — Mr.  Bodkin’s  act,  456 — great 
number  of  orders  of  removal  between  1845  and  1846— their  opera¬ 
tion,  457 — evils  of  the  existing  Law  of  Settlement,  ib. — on  the 
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labourer,  458 — on  the  employer,  459 — extent  of  parishes,  460 — 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  scarcity  of  cottages,  461— in¬ 
equality  of  the  burtlien  on  the  rate-payers,  ib. — practicable  re¬ 
medies,  462 — various  opinions  held  by  witnesses  before  tl»e 
Committee,  463— sclieme  of  Jlr.  liichard  Hall,  464 — advantages 
connected  with  the  incidence  of  the  poor-rates  on  a  small  area,  465 
— general  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  466— pro¬ 
posed  scheme^  468 — evils  to  be  got  rid  of  by  sueh  a  series  of  mea¬ 
sures,  ib. — its  positive  merits,  469 — general  objections  considered, 
470— duty  of  the  legislature  in  regard  to  the  settlement  laws,  472. 

Shakspenre.  See  Jlallitcell. 

Sniif/i,  the  Rev.  Sydney,  anecdote  of,  48 — his  peculiar  facility  of 
exposing  a  mischievous  absurdity,  451. 

ISmit/i’s,  Dr.  William,  ‘  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  ilythology,’  321.  See  Pluto,  observations  on,  328  note. 

Snob,  detinition  of  the  term,  64.  See  Thavkeray. 

Southey.  See  Coleridge  and  Southey. 

Socrates,  the  ‘  Apology’  of ;  the  ‘  Crito,’  and  part  of  the  ‘  Phaedo,’ 
321.  See  Plato.  ‘The  Socratic  Dialogues,’  347 — eminent  virtues 
and  noble  conduct  of  Socrates,  348 — full  justice  withheld  flora  him 
by  his  critics,  349 — remarks  on  the  Platonic  portrait  of  him,  350 — 
his  absence  of  mind,  351 — the  Platonic  Socrates  and  the  Socrates 
of  history,  353 — paradoxes  in  its  character,  355 — his  irony,  357 — 
his  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  youth,  359 — 
arts  of  the  sophists,  ib. — his  method  of  reasoning  with  them,  361  — 
his  different  method  when  dealing  Avith  an  ingenuous  youth,  364 — 
the  Platonic  portraiture  of  Socrates  one  of  the  most  Avonderfid 
efforts  of  the  human  mind,  367. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  her  character  of  Vergniaud,  13. 

T 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  Review  of  his  Writings,  46— un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  fame,  ib. — anonymous  Avriters  should  not 
complain  if  left  in  obscurity,  though  most  of  the  great  battles  be- 
tAveen  truth  and  prejudice  have  been  decided  by  them,  47 — their 
fame  generally  posthumous,  ib. — instances  in  the  tracts  of  Swift 
and  the  essays  of  Addison,  ib. — popularity  of  the  periodical  Avriters 
and  journalists  of  France,  ib. — influence  of  the  leading  Reviews, 
48 — remarks  on  the  Avritings  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  ib. — 
biographical  details  in  the  life  of  IVIr.  Thackeray,  49 — general 
remarks  on  “  Vanity  Fair,’’  50 — meant  for  a  satire,  ib. — the  author’s 
theory  of  human  life,  51 — extracts  from  the  AA'ork,  51-2 — period  and 
scene  of  the  Avork,  53 — Dramatis  persona,  and  scenes,  /ft.— illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  principle,  that  to  secure  respect  from  others,  a  man  must 
respect  himself,  54 — main  plot  of  the  Avork  developed,  55 — ex¬ 
clusiveness  natural  to  men,  58 — incidents  in  the  story,  59— tho 
author’s  familiarity  Avith  foreign  manners  and  modes  of  thinking 
begets  confidence,  61 — his  penetration  into  the  female  character, 
ib. — the  AA'ork  abounds  Avitb  sententious  reflections,  62 — the  author 
compared  Avith  Dickens,  ib. — remarks  upon  the  characters  intro- 
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diioed  into  the  story,  63 — strictures  on  tlie  “  Snob  Papers,”  t6. — 
observations  on  tlie  minor  works  of  the  author,  64-7. 

Titniarsh,  Michael  Angelo.  See  Thackcraif. 

V 

Vergniaud,  M.,  the  most  brilliant  orator  of  the  Revolution,  13 — 
Madame  de  Stael’s  opinion  of,  ib. — his  constitutional  indolence,  14 
— des<'ription  of  his  person,  15. 

VerniciPs,  Rev.  Antoine,  ‘Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  of  the 
Deaconesses  established  in  Paris,’  430.  See  Deaconesses. 

W 

Watt,  James,  his  Correspondence  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Composi¬ 
tion  of  AVater,  67 — first  attributed  in  France  to  Lavoisier  and  La 
Place,  6y — but  known  in  England  to  have  been  made  by  both  Watt 
and  Cavendisli,  ib — papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  ib. — letter  of  Sir  Cliarles  Blagden  to  Dr,  Crell  of 
Helmstadt,  69 — evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  French  derived  it 
from  the  previous  discoveries  of  AVatt  and  Cavendish,  ib. — the 
question  therefore  is,  whether  AVatt  or  Cavendish  was  the  first  to 
discover  and  announce  the  true  comjM)sition  of  water?  71 — sum¬ 
mary  of  facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  72—4 — extracts  from  the 
correspondence  confirmatory  of  AA’att's  priority  of  claim,  75-8 — 
evidence  from  publications,  79 — Sir  David  Brewster’s  vindication 
of  AA'att’s  claim,  81 — testimony  of  French  contemporaries,  ib. — 
Mr.  Harcourt  nndertakes  tlie  vindication  of  Cavendish’s  claim,  82 
— controversy  which  ensued,  ib. — AA'att  always  claimed  for  himself 
the  original  discovery,  89 — pretensions  of  Priestley,  90 — the  ques¬ 
tion  examined,  AA'Iiat  is  the  theory  ?  92 — the  various  hypotheses 
examined,  92,  et  see/. — results  of  different  experiments,  95-8 — 
rashness  of  Mr.  Harcourt’s  assumption,  99 — AA'att  varies  his  ex¬ 
periments,  100 — principles  upon  which  he  proceeded,  102 — dif¬ 
ferences  in  definition  more  apparent  than  real,  103 — analogous  in¬ 
stances  in  other  sciences,  109 — popular  and  elementary  view  of  the 
question,  ib. — a  familiar  illustration,  1 1 3 — Professor  Grove’s  ex¬ 
periments  on  tlie  decomposition  of  steam,  114  wofc  — AA’^att  an 
original  discoverer,  117 — question  of  priority  of  announcement, 
118 — tenacity  of  mankind  in  adhering  to  established  errors,  128- 
134 — general  summary  of  the  whole  question,  135-7. 

IViggers's,  Dr.  G.,  ‘  Life  of  Socrates,’  321.  See  Plato. 
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